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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


HE firſt of the following tracts was pub- 

1 liſhed in the beginning of the year 1776; 
and the ſecond in the beginning of laſt year, 
They are now offered to the public in one volume, 
with corrections and additions. All the calcu- 
lations, in the Appendix to the firſt tract, have been 
transferred to the ſecond and fourth ſections, in the 
third part of the ſecond tract. 

The ſeftion on Pusric Loans, in the ſecond 
tract, has been reviſed with care; and a /upple- 
ment to it, containing additional propoſals and 
ſome neceſſary explanations, has been given at the 
end of the whole. This is a ſubject to which 
T have applied (perhaps too unprofitably) much 
of my attention. I have now done with it; and 
the whole is referred to the candid examination 
of thoſe who may be better informed, hoping 
for their indulgence ſhould they find that, in any 
inſtance, I have been miſtaken. I have not meant, 
in any thing I have ſaid on this ſubje&, to cenſure 
any perſons. That accumulation of artificial debt 
which I have pointed out, and by which the dan- 
ger of the kingdom from its growing burdens 

"205 4 | has 
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has been ſo needleſsly increaſed, has, I doubt not, 
been the effect of inattention in our miniſters; 
and the ſcheme, by which the loan of laſt year 
has been procured, gives reaſon to hope that bet- 
ter plans of borrowing will be adopted for the 
future. 


The principal deſign of the firſt part of the 
ſecond tract was (as I have obſerved in the in- 
troduction to it) to remove the miſapprehenſions 
of my ſentiments on Civic LIBERTY anD Go- 
VERNMENT into which ſome had fallen. It gives 
me concern to find that it has not anſwered that 
end in the degree I wiſhed. I am ftill charged 
with maintaining opinions which tend to ſubvert 
all civil authority. I paid little regard to this 
charge, while it was confined to the advocates for 
the principles which have produced the preſent 
war; but as it ſeems lately to have been given 
the public from the authority of a writer of the 
firſt character, (a) it is impoſſible I ſhould not be 
impreſſed by it; and I find myſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of taking farther notice of it. 

There are two accounts, directly oppoſite to 
one another, which have been given of the ori- 
gin of civil government. One of them is, that 
« civil government is an expedient contrived by 


(a) See Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs of Briftol, 
| DS '$3» 57 
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er nuthan prudence for gaining ſecurity againſt 
* oppreſſion; and that, conſequently, the power 
* of civil govern6rs is a delegation or truſt from 
& the people for accompliſhing this end.“ 

The other account is, that © civil government 
4 is an ordinance of the Deity, by which the 
* body of mankind are given up to the will of a 
« few; and, conſequently, that it is a truſt from 
<« the Deity, in the exerciſe of which civil go- 
« yernors are accountable only to him.” 

Ih he queſtion © which of theſe accounts we ought 
* to receive,” is important in the higheſt degree. 
There is no queſtion which more deeply affects 
the happineſs and ' dignity of man as a citi- 
zen of this world. — If the former account is 
Tight, the. people (that is, the body of inde- 
pendent agents in every community) are their 
owh legiſlators. All civil authority is properly 
their authority. Civil govetnors are only public 
ſervants; and ok power, being delegated, is by 
its nature limited. On the contrary. If the lat- 
ter account is 7 11 the people have nothihg to 
do with their own government. They are placed 
by their Maker in the ſituation of cattle on an 
eſtate, which the owner may diſpoſe of as he 
pleaſes. Civil Governors are a body of maſters, 
conſtituted ſuch by inherent rights; and their 
power is a commiſſion from Heaven, unbounded 
in its extent, and never to be reliſted. | 
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charge I have mentioned. 
writer who, after a croud of writers infinitely his 

© Inferiors, ſeems to have taken up this accuſation 
againſt me, often expreſſes himſelf as if he had 
adopted the fame idea of government (a). Such 
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T have eſpouſed, with ſome zeal, the firſt of 


theſe accounts; and in the following tracts, en- 


deavoured to explain and defend it. And this 
is all | have done te give countenance to the 
Even the maſterly 


indeed is my opinion of his good ſenſe, and ſuch 
has been the zeal which he has diſcovered for 


the rights of mankind, that I think it ſcarcely 


poſſible his ideas and mine on this ſubject 


Mould be very different. His language, how- 
ever, ſometimes puzales me; and, particularly, 


when he intimates that government is an inſtitu- 


tion of divine authority; (5) when he ſcouts all 


diſcuſſions of the nature of civil liberty, the foun- 


dation of civil rights, and the principles of a free 


government; and when he aſſerts the competence 
of our legiſlature to revive the High-Commiſſion 
Court and Star-Chamber, and its BOUNDLESS 
| | AUTHO=- 


(a) To follow, not to force the .public inclination ; to 


% give a direction, a form, a technical dreſs and a ſpecific 


« ſanction to the general ſenſe of the community, is the 
* true end of legiſlature. When it goes beyond this, its 
4 authority will be precarious, let its rights be what they 
de will.» Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, p. 49. 


(4) Ibid. p. 55. Thoughts on the cauſes of the preſent 


diſcontents, p. 67. Government certainly, is an inſtitution 
C of 


E vii } 
AvTHORITY not only over the people of Britain, 
but over diſtant communities who have no voice 


in it. 
But 


re of divine authority; chou a its Aw and the perſons who 
re adminiſter it, all originate from the people.“ It is probable 
that Mr. Bazrke means only that government is a divine in- 
ſtitution, in the ſame ſenſe in which any other expedient of 
Human prudence for gaining protection againſt injury, may 
be called a Divine inſtitution. All that we owe immediately 
do our own foreſight and induſtry, muſt ultimately be aſcribed 
to God the giver of all our powers, and the cauſe of all 
cauſes. It is in this ſenſe that St. Paul in Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 
calls civil magiſtracy the ordinance of God, and ſays that there. 
#5 no power But of God. If any one wants to be convinced of 
this, he ſhould" read the excellent biſhop Hoapry's Sermon 
entitled The Meaſures of Submiſſion to the civil Magiſtrate,” and 
the defences of it. | 
It is further probable, that A RT Mr. Burke aſſerts the 
| omnipotence of Parliaments, or their competence to eſtabliſh any 
oppreſſions, (Letter, p. 46, 49) he means mere power ab- 
ſtracted from right, or the ſame ſort of power and competence 
that truſtees have to betray their truſt, or that armed ruffians 
have to rob and murder. Nor ſhould I doubt whether this 
is'his meaning, were it not for the paſſage I have quoted 
from him in the laſt page, the latter part of which ſeems to 
imply, that a legiſlathre may contradict its end, and yet re- 
tain its gen. Some of the juſteſt remarks on this ſubject 
may be found in the Earl of As1xncpon's thoughts on 
Mr. Burke's letter, a pamphlet which (on account of the ex- 
cellent public principles it maintains, and the fpirit of 
liberty it breathes, as well as the rank of the writer) muſt 
give particular pleaſure to. every friend 10 the true intereſts 


of this country. i 
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But whatever may be Mr. "NE s ſentiments. 
on this ſubject, he cannot poſſibly think of the 


In p. 46, Mr. Burke ſays, that if there is one man in 
* the world more zealous than another for the ſupremacy. of 
© parliament and the rights of this imperial crown, it is, 
* himſelf; though many may be more knowing in the. ex-. 
<< tent and the foundation of theſe rights.” He adds, 
that he has conſtantly declined ſuch diſquiſitions, not 
« being qualified for the chair of a profeſſor in metaphyſics, 
and not chuſing to put the ſolid intereſts of the kingdom 
* on ſpeculative grounds.” The leſs knowledge, the 
more xeal, is a maxim which experience has dreadfully veri- 
fied in religion. But he that, in the preſent caſe, ſhould apply 
this maxim to Mr. Burke, would, whatever he may fay of him- | 
ſelf, greatly i injure him. Though he chuſes to decry enquiries. 
into the nature of liberty, there are, I am perſuaded, few 
in the world whoſe zeal for it is more united to. extenſive 
knowledge and an exalted underſtanding.— —He calls . 
p. 55. the vital ſpring and energy of a fate, and a bleſſing 
9 the firſt order,” He cannot, therefore, think that too 
much pains may be taken to UNDERSTAND it. He muſt 
know, that nothing but uſurpation and error can ſuffer by. 
enquiry and diſcuſſion. 

Mr. WIL k ES, in an excellent ſpeech which he lately made 
in moving for the repeal of the declaratory law,. obſerved, i 
that this law was a compromi/e to which the great men, under 
whoſe adminiftration it was paſſed, were forced in order to 
obtain the repeal of the Stamp-act. I think ſo highly of that 
adminiſtration and of the ſervice it did the public, that I 1 
have little doubt of the truth of this obſervation. But, at 
the ſame time, I cannot help withing Mr. Burke had given no 
reaſon for doubt by defending the principle of that act; a 
principle which, unqueſtionably, he and his friends would 
never have a&ed upon; but which others have ſince acted upon, 


with a violence which has brought us to the brink of ruin. 
| former 
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former account of government that “ it is a 
e ſpeculation which deſtroys all authority.” Both 
accounts. eſtabliſh an authority. The difference 
is, that one derives it from the people, and makes 


it a limited authority; and the other derives it 
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from Heaven; and makes it aulimited. I have 
repeatedly declared my admiration of ſuch a 
conſtitution. of government as our own! would be, 
were the Houſe of Commons a fair repreſenta- 
tion of the kingdom, and under no undue influ- 
ence.—— The ſum of all I have meant to main- 
tain is, that LEGITIMATE. GOVERNMENT, as 
<« oppoſed to OPPRESSION and-' TYRANNY, con- 
<« ſiſts in the dominion of equal laws made with 
4 common conſent, or of men over themſelves; 
and not in the dominion of communities over 


< communities, or of any men over other men.“ 


Introduction to the ſecond Tract, p. g. Hoy 
then can it be pretended, that I have aimed at 
deſtroying all authority? Does our own conſti- 
tution deſtroy all authority? Is the authority of; 
equal laws made with common conſent no autho- 

rity ? * Muſt there be no government in a ſtate 

that governs itſelf ? Or, muſt an inſtitution, con- 
trived by the united counſels of the members of 


a community, for reſtraining licentiouſneſs and 


gaining. ſecurity againſt injury and violence, en- 
courage licentiouſneſs, and give to every one. a 
power to commit what outrages he pleaſes. 


The 
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The Archbiſhop of York, (in a ſermon preached 
before the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in 
foreign parts, Feb. 21, 1777,) has taken notice of 
ſome looſe opinions, as he calls them, which have 
been lately current on civil liberty ; ſome who 
mean delinquency having given accounts of it © by 
« which every- man's humour is made to be the 
e rule of his obedience, all the bad paſſions are 
cc Jet looſe, and thoſe dear intereſts abandoned 
© to outrage for the protection of which we truſt 
“e in law,” 4to edit. p. 15 and 16. It is not 
difficult to gueſs at one of the delinquents 
intended in theſe words. In oppoſition to the 
horrid: ſentiments of liberty which they deſcribe, 
but which in reality no man in his ſenſes ever 
entertained, the Archbiſhop defines it to be fimply, 
the ſupremacy of law, or covERNMENT by Law, 
without-adding to lat, as I had done, the words 
equal and made with common conſent ; (a) and with- 
out oppoling a covERNMENT by Law to a Go-' 
VERNMENT BY MEN, as others had done.——Ac- 


(a) In p. 19. he calls liberty ©* a freedom from all re- 
« ſtraints except ſuch as eſtabliſhed law impoſes for Tas 
4% c00D» OF THE COMMUNITY.” But this addition can 
make no difference of any conſequence, as long as it is not 
ſpecified aohere the power is lodged of judging. what laws are 
for the good of the community. In countries where the 
laws are the edifs of abſolute princes, the end profeſſed is 
always the. good of the Community. 


this 
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cording to him, therefore, the ſupremacy of law 
muſt be liberty, whatever the law is, or who- 
ever makes it —In deſpotic countries govern- 
ment by law is the ſame with government by the 
will of one man, which Hooker has called he 
miſery of all nen; but, according to this defini- 
tion, it is liberty. In EncLany formerly, the 
law conſigned to the flames all who denied cer- 
tain eſtabliſhed points of faith. Even mew, it 
ſubjects to fines, impriſonment and baniſhment 
all teachers of religion who have not ſubſcribed 
the doctrinal articles of the church of England; 
and the good Archbiſhop, not thinking the law 
in this caſe ſufficiently rigorous, has propoſed 
putting Proceſtant Diſſenters under the ſame re- 
Rraints with the W (a) And ſhould this be 

done, 


(a) The laws againſt Papiſts have been extremely ſevere. 


% New dangers may ariſe; and if at any time ANOTHER 
% DENOMINATION of men ſhould: be equally dangerous to 
« our civil intereſts, it would be juſtifiable: to lay them 
* under ſimilar reſtraints. Page 17.—ln another part of 
this ſermon the great men in oppoſitiom (ſome of the firſt in the 
kingdom in reſpect of rank, ability, and virtue) are deſcribed. 
as a body of men void of principle, who, without regarding the 
relation in which they ſtand to the community, have entered 
into a league for advancing their private intereſt, and who 
6 are held together by the ſame bond that keeps together 
© the loweſt and wickedeſt combinations,” — Was there 
ever ſuch a cenſure delivered from a pulpit ? What wonder 


done, if done by law, it will be che Eftabliſhs 
Oy SEED Ln 

The truth is, that a gbveiment FOR law is of 
is not liberty, juſt as the laws are juſt or unjuſt ; 
and as the body of the people do or do not par- 
ticipate in the power of making them. The 
learned Prelate ſeems to have thought other- 
wiſe, and therefore has given a definition of li- 
berty, which might as well have been given of 
_ | | 

At the concluſion of his ſermon, the Arch- 
/bilhop adds words which he calls comfortable, 
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25 it that the Diſſenters ſhould come in for a ſhare in his 
Grace's abuſe ?—— Their political principles, he ſays, are 
growing dangerous. On what does he.ground this inſinua- 
tion? He is miſtaken if he imagines that they are all ſuch 
delinquents as the author of the following tracts, or that they 
think univerſally as he does of the war with America. On 
this ſubject they are, like other bodies of men in the king- 
dom, of different'opinions.——But I will tell him in what 
they agree. They agree in deteſting the doctrines of 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance. They are all Wrics, 
enemies to arbitrary power; and firmly attached to thoſe 
principles of civil and religious liberty which produced the 
GLORIOUS REvoLuTION and the HAN OVERIAN s VES. 
$19N,——Such principles are the nation's beſt defence; and 
Proteſtant Diſſenters have hitherto reckoned it their glory 
to be diſtingniſned by zeal for them, and an adherence to 
them. Once theſe principles were approved by men in 
power. No good can be oa if 1 are now reckoned 
dangerous. 


addreſſed | 


* 


f wit 
addreſſed to thoſe who had been patient in tribis 
lation (a), and intimating that they might rejoice 
in hope, a ray of brightneſs then appearing 
<« after a proſpe&t which had been long dark.“ 
And in an account which follows the ſermon; 
from one of the miſſionaries in the province of 
New-York, it is ſaid, that, the rebellion would 
0 undoubtedly be cruſhed; and that THEN will 
* be the time for taking ſteps for the increaſe of 
<« the church in America, by granting it an epif- ; 
te copate.” In conformity to the ſentiments of 


| (a) That is, the miſſionaries of the ſociety in America,— 
The charter of the ſociety declares the end of its incorpora- 
tion to be *©* propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, 
«© and making proviſion for the ,worſhip of God in thoſe 
te plantations which wanted the adminiſtration of God's 
«© word and ſacraments, and were abandoned to atheiſm 
« and infidelity.” The chief buſineſs, on the contrary, of 
the ſociety has been to provide for the ſupport of ep;/copa« 
Lanifm in the northern colonies, - and particularly Nez w- 
ENGLAND, where the ſacraments are more regularly admi- 
niſtered, and the people leſs abandoned to infidelity than 
perhaps in any country under heaven. The miſſionaries em- 
ployed and paid by the ſociety for this purpoſe, have gene- 
rally been clergymen of the higheſt principles in church and 
ſtate. America, having been for ſome time very hoſtile to men 
of ſuch principles, moſt of them have been obliged to take 
refuge in this country ; and here they have, I am afraid, 
heen too ſucceſsful in propagating. their own reſentments, 
in miſleading our rulers, and widening the breach which 
has produced the preſent war. —— 
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this miſſionary, the Archbiſhop alſo expreſſes his 
hope, that the opportunity which ſuch an event 
will give, for eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy among the 
coloniſts, will not be loſt; and adviſes, that mea- 
ſures ſhould be thought of for that purpoſe, 
and for thereby reſcuing the church from the 
. perſecution it has long ſuffered in America. 
This is a ſubje& ſo important, and it has been 
ſo much miſrepreſented, that I cannot help going 
out of my way to give a brief account of it. | 


It does not appear that the lay members them- 
ſelves of the church in America have ever wiſhed 
for Biſhops. On the contrary, the aſſembly of Vir- 
ginia (the firſt epiſcopal colony) ſome years ago re- 
turned thanks to two clergymen in that colony, 

who had proteſted againſt a reſolution of the other 
clergy to petition for Biſhops. The church Bere 
cannot have a right to impoſe Biſhops on the 
church in another country ; and therefore, while 
churchmen in America are averſe to Biſhops, it 
mult be perſecution to ſend Biſhops among them. 
The Preſbyterians, and other religious ſects there, 
are willing, from a ſenſe of the reaſonableneſs 
of toleration, to admit Biſhops. whenever the body 
of epiſcopalian laity ſhall deſire them, provided 
ſecurity is given that they ſhall be officers merely 
ſpiritual, poſſeſſed of no other powers than thoſe 
which are neceſſary to the full exerciſe of that 
3 : . mode 


T an 7 
mode of religious worſhip. It is not Biſhops, as 
ſpiritual officers, they have oppoſed ; but Biſhops 


on aſtate-eſtabliſhment ; Biſhops with civil powers; 


Biſhops at the head of eccleſiaſtical courts, main- 
tained by taxing other ſets, and poſſeſſed of a 
PRE-EMINENCE which would be incompatible with 
the equality which has long ſubſiſted among all 
religious ſets in America. In this laſt reſpect, 
the colonies have hitherto enjoyed a happineſs 
which is unparalleled, but which the introduc- 
tion of ſuch Biſhops as would- be ſent from 
hence would deſtroy. In 'Penfilvania (one of 
the happieſt countries under heaven before we 
carried into it deſolation and carnage) all ſects 
of chriſtians have been always perfectly on 
a level, the legiſlature taking no part with 
any one ſect againſt others, but protecting 
all equally as far as they are peaceable. The 
ſtate of the colonies north of Peꝝſilvania is much 
the ſame; and, in the province of Maſfſachuſett's- 
Bay in particular, civil authority interpoſes no 
farther in religion than by impoſing a tax for 
ſupporting public worſhip, leaving to all the 
power of applying the tax to the ſupport of that 
mode of public worſhip which they like beſt. 
This tax the epiſcopalians were, at one time, 
obliged to pay in common with others; but ſo 
far did the province carry its indulgence to them, 
* an act was paſſed on purpoſe to excuſe 

them. 


vote ſee?—What a different proſpect, mortifying 
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them,—With this let the Rate of Proteſtant- Dit. 
ſenters in this country be compared. Not only. 
are they obliged to pay tithes for the ſupport of 
the eſtabliſhed church, but their worſhip is not 
even tolerated, unleſs their miniſters will ſub- 
ſcribe the articles of the church. In conſequence 
of having long ſcrupled this ſubſcription, they 


Have loſt all legal right to protection, and are ex- 


poſed to the cruelleſt penalties. Uneaſy in ſuch 
a ſituation, they not long ago applied twice to 


parliament for the repeal of the penal Jaws 


againſt them. Bills for that purpoſe were brought 


into the Houſe of Commons, and paſſed that 


Houſe. But, in the Houſe of Lords, they were 
rejected in conſequence of the oppoſition of the 
Biſhops.— There are few I reverence ſo much as 
ſome on the ſacred bench; but ſuch conduct 
(and may I not add the alacrity with which moſt 
of them ſupport the preſent meaſures?) muſt 
leave an indelible ſtain upon them, and . pro- 
bably exclude them for ever from America. 

On this occaſion, I cannot help thinking with 
concern of the learned Prelate's feelings. After 
a proſpect long dark, he had diſcovered a ray of 
brightneſs ſhewing him America reduced, and 
the church triumphant : But lately, that ray of 
brightneſs has vaniſhed, and defeat has taken 
place of victory and conqueſt. —And what do we 


to 
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| wakes learned Prelate; preſents 'itſeif .= FR 
People likely to be formed, in ſpire of all ourf 
efforts; into free communities, under governs 
en which have (a) hs religiotis teſts and eſtas 


(a) Iain forty to won one exetmion to the fad 
here intimated. The new conſtitution for Penfilvania (in 
other reſpects wiſe and liberal) is diſhonoured by a reli- 
Zious teſt; It requires an acknowledgment of the divine 
inſpiration of the Old and New Teſtament, as à condi- 
tion of being admitted to a ſeat in the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives; directing however; at the ſame time, that 
no other religious teſt ſhall for ever hereafter be required. 
of any civil officer; —— This has been, probably, an accom- 
modation to the prejudices of ſome of the narrower ſects in 
the province, to which the more liberal part have for the pre- 

ſent thought fit to yield 5 and, therefore, it may be expected 
that it will not be of long continuance: 

Religious teſts and ſubſcriptions in ES] and all clia: 
blimments of particular ſyſtems of faith; with civil emolu- 
ments annexed, do intonceivable miſchief, by turning teli- 
gion intb a trade, by engendering ſtrife and perſecution, by : 
forming hypoctites, by obſtructing the progrefs of truth; a 
fettering and perverting the human mind; nor will the e v7 
ever grow iuch wiſer; or better, or happier, till; by the abo⸗ 
lition of them, truth can pain fair play; and reafon free | 
ſcope for exertion: The Archbiffiop; page 11, ſpeaks 6f 
chriſtianity as ** inſuffitient to rely on its own energies ; ant 
** of the aſſiſtances which it is the buſineſs of civil authority 
4 to provide for goſpel truths. A worſe flander was 
never thrown on goſpel truths. Chriſtianity diſdains ſuck 
aſſiſtances as the corrupted governments of this world are 
capable of giving it: Politicians and ſtateſmen know Hittls 
of it: Their city has fometimes done it g60d 5 but thei? 
TSriendbip, by ſupporting ſaperfticions aud idolatries tarrying 
its name, has been almoſt faral to it; | Ee, 

S bjiſhiner ts! 


£ . 1 
- bliſhments!- =—A new-erainfuture annals; and anew | 


opening in human affairs beginning, among the 


deſcendants of Engliſbmen, in a new world; -A 


riſing empire, extended over an immenſe conti- 


nent, without Bisnors.— without Nonr xs. —and 
without Kinos, .. | 

O the depth of the riches of the 2 of Ged 1 
_ How unſearchable are his Judgments Pos = 


But to proceed to another dhe. 


In the 8 of 1 following tracts, page 
48. I have obſerved, that in former times it 
was the cuſtom of parliament to paſs bills for 
appointing commiſſioners to take, ſtate, and ex- 
amine the public accounts. I have lately had 
it in my power to inform myſelf more particu- 
larly on this ſubje&; and I ſhall here beg leave 
to give a brief recital of ſome of the en 


facts relating to it. | | 
The firſt bill for the purpoſe 1 have men- 


tloned was paſſed in the times of the common- 


wealth, and in the year 1653. It was called an 
* act for accounts, and for clearing of public 
« debts, and diſcovering frauds and conceal- 


<« ments.“ Seven commiſſioners were named in 


it, and the neceſſary powers given them. In 
1667, another act was paſſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe; after which J find no account of any ſuch 


Lets till the * of the reign of King 


William. 


X | 
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William. At this time complaints of miſinas- 


nagement and embezzlements in the diſpoſition 
of public money were become ſo prevalent, that 
the Houſe of Commons thought it neceſſary to enter 
into meaſures; for effectually preventing them, by 


obliging all revenue officers to make up their 


accounts, and bringing defaulters to juſtice. 
With theſe views, ſix of the acts I have men- 
tioned were paſſed between the years 1690 and 
1701. Another act was paſſed in the firſt of Queen 


Aue; and three more in her four laſt years. 


In King William's reign they were always paſſed by 
the Houſe of Commons without a diviſion. In Queen 


Anus reign, not one paſſed without a diviſion. In 
1717, a motion for ſuch an act was rejected without 8 
a diviſion; and ſince 1717, only one motion (2) 


has been made for ſuch a bill, and it was re- 
jected by a majority of 136 to 66. 


The preamble to thoſe acts declares the rea- 
ſon of them to be, that the kingdom may be 


T ſatisfied and truly informed, whether all the 
<, monies granted by parliament have been faith- 
« fully iſſued and applied to the end for which 


<<, they had been given; and that all loyal ſubjects 


e may be thereby encouraged more chearfully to 


< bear the burthens laid upon them.” The 2 


— og 


number. of commiſſioners named in them was 


generally nine or ſeven, all members of the Houſe 


| OO I after the reſignation of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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of Commons. It was particularly ordered, that 
they ſhould take an account of all the revenues 
brought into the receipt of the Exchequer, and 
all arreats thereof; of all monies in the hands of 
the receivers general of the land- tax, cuſtoms 
and exciſe; of all the public ſtores, proviſions, 


Kc. as well for land as fea ſervice; of all ſhips 
of war, and the ſums of money provided or paid 


for the uſe of the forces by ſea and land, and the 
number of them reſpectively; and of any bribe- 
ries or corruptions in any perſons concerned in 
the receiving or diſpoſing of the national trea- 
fure. And, for theſe purpoſes, they were impo 
ered to call before them, and to examine upon 
oath the officers of the exchequer, the ſecretary 
at war, pay maſter of the forces, commiſſioners 
of the navy and ordnance, and all perſons what- 
ever employed as commiſſioners, or otherwiſe, m 
or about the Treaſury. 1 

The reports, which the commiſſioners thun ap- 
pointed delivered from time to time to parlia- 
ment, contain accounts of a waſte of publie 


money, ariſing from the rapacity of contractors, 


and many ſcandalous abuſes and frauds in every 
part of the public ſervice, which' muſt ſhotk 
every perſon not grown callous to all the feel- 


ings of honeſty and honour. In conſequence of 


theſe: reports, the Hon/e of Commons addreſſed the 
ane, and remonſieatees ſeveral great men 
were 


A 


were accuſed, and brought to ſhame ; ſome were ; 
diſmiſſed from their places, and ordered to be 
proſecuied; ſome expelled, and ſome committed 
to the Tower. Thus did our repreſentatives in 
thoſe times diſcharge their duty as guardians of 
the. public property and it is, in my opinion, 
only by ſuch means that they are capable of 
doing this properly and effectually. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that theſe com- 
miſſions of enquiry did not produce all the good 
effects which might have been expected from 

them. The influence of the crown, and the in- 
tereſt i in parliament of many great men entruſted 
With the diſpoſition of public money, rendered 
the proper execution of them extremely difficult. 
This led ſome even of the Tories, at the time 
of the great change of miniſters in 1710, to pro- 
poſe, that the receiving and iſſuing of the public 
money ſhould be taken from the crown; and, 
in defence of this propoſal, it was. urged, that 
the iſſuing of public money, being in ſome of 
the moſt deſpotic countries left in the hands of 
the people, it was by no means a neceſſary part 
of the royal prerogative. This would indeed 
have provided a complete remedy ; I and it migbt 
have perpetuated the conſtitution. But, even in 
theſe times, it was a reformation too great and 
too impracticable to engage much attention. 
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ſuffer even the Attornq. general (a) to fit and vote in 


; Tt xii ] 


Ever ſince thoſe times the Ny accounts Rd 
been growing more complicated; and the temp- 


tations to profuſion and embezzlement have been 
3 increaſing with increafing luxury and diſſipation. 


How aſtoniſhing then is it that every idea of ſuch 


_ commiſſions ſhould be now loſt; and that, at a time 


+ 


when the nation is labouring under expences al- 


moſt too heavy to be borne, the paſſing of ac- 
counts by the Houſe of Commons is become little 


more than a matter of form ; our repreſentatives 
Acarcely thinking it worth their while to attend 
on ſuch occaſions, and mitLions of the public 


treaſure being ſometimes given away, in a few 


hours, juſt as propoſed by the T! reafury, without 


debate or enquiry, 
I muſt not forget to mention bertel on iis 


ſubje&, that the commiſſioners named in the acts 


T have deſcribed, were always declared incapable 


of holding any place or office of profit under the 
crown; and directed to take an account of all 


«* penſions, ſalaries, and ſums of money paid 
or payable to members of parliament out of 
« the revenue or otherwiſe.” Not long be- 
fore this time, the Houſe of Commons would not 


the 


(a) Sir Fraxcis Bacon was the ſecond ATToORNEY- 


GENERAL who fat in the Houſe of Commons; but, to prevent 
its being drawn into a precedent, the Houſe would not ad- 
mit him, till 22 5 had made an * that no Attorney. 


General 


* 

5 the houſe becauſe he was the king's ſervant; and 
in 1678, a member, as Mr. Trenchard ſays, was: 
committed to the Tower, for only ſaying in the 
houſe that the king might keep guards for his 
defence, if he could pay them.——Such once was 
the” Houſe of Commons So jealous of the 
power of the crown, and ſo chaſte, Since the 
reign of Queen Anne and the paſſing of the Sen- 
TR oy a W CHANGE has —_— place. (a) 


: A A CHANGE 


Gini ſhould * he Erie = owed to fi ad voi: in 
that Houſe. In conformity to this order, whenever after- 
wards a member was appointed Attorney-General, his place 
Was vacated, and a new writ iſſued. This continued to be 
the practice till the year 1670, when Sir Henzace Fix ch, 
(afterwards [EARL or Norrixcgan) being appointed At- 
torney-General, he was allowed by connivance to preſerve 
his ſeat, which connivance has been continued ever ſince.— 
I give theſe facts not from aby enquiry or knowledge. of my 
own, hut from the authority of a friend, who i is perhaps bet- 
ter informed than any n the kingdom on every ſubject 
of this kind. 
(a) The for ae, fats will key in | ama degree, how this 
* change has been brought about. For ten years ending 
Aug. 1, 1717 (a period comprehending in it a general war 
abroad; and the demiſe of the crown, the eſtabliſhment of a 
new family, and an open rebellion at home) the money ex- 
pended in ſecret ſervices amounted only to 2794441. — 
For TEN YEARS ending Feb. 11, 1742, it amounted to no 
leſs a ſum, than 1, $384,600; of which $0,077 I. was paid to 
printers of News-papers and writers for. government; and a 
greater ſum expended, in the laſt fix aweeks of theſe ten years, 
E than had been ä in three years before Aug. 1710, —— See 
IP | de 


i XIV. }' 
A cnaxdz which, js. little leßs than the. total 
ruin of the conſtitution; and Which may end in 
a tyranny the moſt oppreſſive and inſupportahle. 
It is, therefore, the greateſt evil, which could have 
WP ta us; and the men, by yheſe . 
a 


the FEE of the ComuITTEE appointed March 23, 1742, 


to enquire into the conduct of RoverT Bart or Os rok, 
printed in the Jaurnals of the Houſe of Commons, vol. 24. P. 
295, 296, 300 . One paſſage, in this report, contains remarks 
ſo much to my preſent purpoſe and ſo important, that I can- 
not help copying it.“ There are no laws particularly 
5e adapted to the caſe of a miniſter who elandeſtinely em- 
** ploys the money of the public, and the whole power and 

< profitable employments that attend the collecting and dif. 
<<" poſing of it, againf? the people: And, by this profuſion, 


Le and criminal diſtribution of offices, in ſome meaſure juſ⸗ 


7 tifies the expence that particular perſons are obliged to be 
ee at, by making it neceſſary to the preſervation of all that 
< is valuable to a free nation. For in that caſe, the conteſt 
t is plain and viſible. It is, whether the Commons mall 
«retain the rhird ſtate in their own hands; white” this 
1% whole diſpute is carried on at the expence of the people, 


. © and, on the fide of the miniſter, out of the money granted 
© to 1 and fecure the conſtitutional independence of 


£* the three branches of the legiſlature. This method of 


4 corruption is as ſure, and, therefore, as criminal a way of 


: ſubverting the conſtitution as by an armed force. It is a 
** crime, productive of a total deſtruction of the very being 
te of this government; and is ſo high and unnatural, that no⸗ 
{© thing but the powers of parliament can reach it; and, as 
{* it never can meet with parliamentary animadverſion but 
v when | it is unſuceebful, it muſt ſeek for its /ecurity in the 

paar extent 


Le *r hk 
able policy it has been accompliſhed, ought to be 


followed with the e eycrlaſting execrations * xs | 
amen to 1 en * . ett 


* 4 Lr 
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ea 
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ſpeckator of public eventz; but before 1 d0 this, 
I "myſt leave with the public, at this e 
period, the Following ſentiments. 


Not long ago, the colonies might have: bee 


kept, without bloodſhed or trouble, by repeali 23 


the al which haye made us. the aggreſſors in 5 , 


preſent war; but now it would | be rent folly fally to 

pect this. Pg the ſame time I think it Aug 
that they may be rendered more uſeful to us by 
a pacification on liberal terms, which ſhall bind 


them to us as FRIENDS, than by any victories 


or ſlaugliters (were they poſſible) which can 


hacks them to ſubmit to us as | SUBJBeTs;,—T 
_ think it /alſo- certain, that ſhould the offer of 


fuch terms be delayed till they have formed an 


alliance with France, this country is UNDONE. a=ms 
Such an alliance, we may hope, is not yet 
e eee ue 3 may: f 


ens efitacy of e M rasen 20 F. EZ 
The obſtructions which this committee met with in their 
quiry proved that the crime they here deſcribe in ſuch 55 


Phatical language,! had even then obtained that very ſecurity, 


in the extent of the miſchief it produced, wry e 


e node's eee Kakdlg eee DHS. 
| have. 


__ — 


ing; and every dictate of pr 
ing of humanity requires them to be ſpeedy and 
earneſt in improving it. —But what am I ſaying? 


H t. ]/ 
bive till” a' moment for pol and retreat: 


ce and feel- 


I know this muſt not be expected. Too full of 
ideas of our own dignity; z too proud to retract; 
and too tenacious of dominion, we ſeem deter- 
mined to perſiſt : And the conſequence muſt be, 
that the colonies will become the allies of France; 
that a general war will be kindled; and, perhaps, 
this once happy country be . 4 in juſt re- 
cribution, the feat of that deſolation and I miſery 
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«SINCE the; e Wy hee ani” 


Introduction, the event referred to at the end of 


it has been announced to the public. A memo- 


rial from the French court has been delivered to 


our. court, declaring, that the former has con- 


cbaded a treaty of commerce and friendſhip with 


the colonies as INDEPENDENT Srarzs; and ac- 
quainting us that, Id CONCERT WITH THEM, the 
Kitig of France is determined and prepared to 

defend his commerce againſt any interruption we 
may give it. A new turn, therefore, is now 
given to our affairs of a nature the moſt critical 


and ä Would to * there were any 
„ 8 * conceſſions 


\ . 


+ L NJ 


conceſſions by which we could extricate cis 


But the opportunities. for this have been ſhame- 


fully loft, and cannot be now recovertd.——With 
A judicial blindneſs in our councils which has hi- 
therto carried us uniformly from vᷣͥad to worſe 
With near half our ſtrength. torn from us, and 
our  vaunted 8 in the duſt With our 
reſources failing ; ; our credit . tottering; 3 and 2 
debt threatening to 9 us of more than a 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY  MILLIONS——In theſe eir- 


cumſtances, we ſeem to be entering on 4 war 


with the united powers of France, Spain, and 
. America, — This, ſhould it happen, will com- 
N plete the meaſure of our troubles, and ſoon 


bring on that cataſtrophe. which l has as been 
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; 2 br of the Gaordhes for the LASE 
n 93% Years.” #15 0 27 
N the following tracts 1 have reckoned, 


among the deſtructive confequences of the war 
Ih America, the loſs of a conſiderable. part of 


_ trade. In i copiraueorn of ſeperpl. accidental 


auſc „ particularly the demand-.created by the 
2 3 effect 4 not i been 10 tk felt ie 


was generally expected. The truth, However, 
is, that the war has operated in this way to a 
degwe chat is anlegen as will appear gn che 
ollowing e of 1 EPSTQNs - for Ber 15 
fix 1 hel] oe on hae 
#05 {1 Groſs Receipt, ebentures. — Tar ins 
1 277½ 5.134.503 —2. 214,508—2:441,038—2.525,;515 
1177 J— 5•1 59. 800.46 3.767 —2.221460—2. 431,1 
1774——5-068,000>-2-13250002:45 $5599" . 477 
1775—5:146,900—1.904,900—2.709, 3404. 470, 302 
1776——3.726, 9701.5 44, 300— 1.633, 380 2. 460, 402 
— ů 2000 | 932,800—1-846,390--2-299,105. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that though, in 1776, 
there had been no importation of tobacco, yet the 
duties on tobacco brought into the Exchequer as 
much as ever, theſe duties having been paid for 
old ſtock taken out of the warehouſes Eo home 
conſumption, inſtead of exportation. This is one 
of the cauſes which kept up the payments into 
the Exchequer in 1776, notwithſtanding a ſudden 
fall of near a MILLION AND A HALF in the groſs 
receipt, and a MILLION in the net receipt. 
ln the laſt year, or 1777, the duties on to- 
bacco fell very ſhort; and this contributed to di- 
miniſh the payments into the Exchequer near a 
quarter of @ million. But what ſeems of more 

| importance 


importance is, that the debentures (or duties re- 
turned ar exportation) Which had fallen in #725 
and 1776 above a fourth, continued to fall in 


1777 z and did not then amount to more than 2. 


There e the cams hm the Revs 
lution to the preſent time; but cannot find that 


: . 
. o 


- 


pened before. 2015 


any thing like ſuch a fall in them has ever hap- 
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FIRST ADVERTISEMENT: 
HE preſent fate of the public funds makes it ne- 
cebſſary for me to acquaint the reader, that when 
the Supplement to the following Tracts was written, the 
Z per cent. annuities were at the-price-whick the calcula- 

tions in it ſuppoſe, or nearly at 78. They have ſlnee 
tg, Which is a lower 
price than they were ever at during the whole laſt war, 
except juſt at the pinch of the loan of twelve millions in 
1762.— The difference of price alſo between them and 
the new 4 per cents. is fallen, (for no reaſon that I can 

diſcover) from 14 to about 104.—1 find, likewiſe, that 


fallen to 72, and once even below 


7 


in conſequence of a diſtreſſing ſcarcity of money, the 
ſubſcribers to the laſt loan of five million have not yet been 


able to complete their payments. Theſe facts afford a 


dark proſpect; and make it doubtful whether, if things 


don't mend, it will be poſſible, by any ſchemes; to pro- 
he expence of another 
.——Should it happen, for theſe reaſons;- that 


cure the money neceflary to bear t 
campaign 


what I have written on loans can be of no ufe; or, 


though capable of being of uſe, ſhould it be neglected | 
I ſhall ftill reflect with ſatisfaction, that I have now 


given what I wiſhed to offer on this ſubje& with more 


correctneſs; and proved, 


eaſily avoided. 1 
Nan. 19, 1778. OY 
AK» | SECOND. 


beyond a doubt, that a great 
part of the National Debt is an artificial debt; for with 
no money has been received, and which might have been 


* 


* 
* 
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Serbe foregoing. Advertiſement: in J anuary laſt, - | 


the price of the 3 per cent. annuities has fallen from 


72 to 60. But the difference of price between them and 


the 4 per cent. annuities created in 1777, has riſen to near 


181. agreeably to the true comparative value of theſe an- 


been a new loan of ſix millions for the ſervice of the pre- 
ſent year; but that, contrary to my hopes, the managers 
of our finances have returned to the old modes of borrow- 
I The conſolidated 3 per cent. annuities being, 


. 


when the loan was ſettled on the 6th of February, ar 
66 ; one hundred 3 per cent. flock eſtimated at this price, 


was given for every Tool. in money, with FOUR-FIFTHS 


of the profits of a lottery. ticket reckoned at 25 l. and an 


5 


4 


- naities, as computed in page 14 of the Supplement.— 
It is neceſſary I ſhould farther mention, that there has 


„ 
wy 


* * 


ANNUITY of 27. for 30 years, reckoned worth 14 years 
Purchaſe (or 135 l.) but really worth above 15 years pur- 


chaſe. This made a profit of 41. on every 1001. ad- 


vanced. But the 3 per cent. annuities falling immedi- 


ately to 64, and in a few days to 60Z ; and the ſhort an- 


purchaſe, this loan has been conſtantly at a diſcount, 
which has fluctuated between 2 and 4+ per cent. 


nuity alſo happening to ſell for no more than 13 years 


The ſcheme of this loan is the firſt of the old ſchemes 
deſcribed in the following Supplement, page 2d ; and it 


is apparent that by including the value of the douceurs 
in the capital, it brings on the public an artificial debt, 


for which nothing will be received, of above two mil- 


- 


The ſum to be lent, ſhould it be ever paid, - 
might have been as well obtained, without making any 


material addition to the annual charge, by ſelling ſepa- 


_ rately the two douceurs worth 2. 244, ooo l. and offering 


for t 1 Te to make up ſix millions, 


an. intereſt of five per cent. ſubject to the regulations 


plement, page 24 
April 24 1778. ee e 


fy, I. 


. Propoſed in the Second Tract, page 98, or in the Sup- 


1 xxxi ** 


Ty HE followi ing accounts ; TOR been lid b 
fore the Houſe of Commons fince Ja 3 


* * 


x 


Account of the Gel Coin brought into the Mint tg 
\ Great Brituin and Ireland by the Proclariations 


in 1773, 7745 and 1776. ad 0 


[penn g: a7 210915 6 

Firk Proclamation brought i in 3. $06,435 7 2 defitiede mn 
than 6 grains in a guinea. 

24 Proclamation 8 in 4. 876, 171 18 3 deficient be- . 
tween 3 and 6 

8d Proclamation ronght i in 6. . 5 3 deficient be- 
tween 1 r 5 


4 


3 Total 15. $563,593 10 '8 r 
Compare Second Tract from page 56 to 64. 


1 of the Expence of calling in and recoining 
all the Gold Goin Accent more than a gram in 
gs | 

; | | F 

ö 12 ale i: for melting 16.786, 14 6 
Deficiency in melting — 317,3 14.5 6 IT: 
Intereſt of money advanced to the _ i | 

holders of gold coin — 231,982- 17 you 
To mafter of the Mint for the 

charge of recoining and other * 

charges — — — — 115,459 12 9 
To ſeveral perſons who were ap- 98 955 

pointed in the ſeveral counties 

to take in and exchange the 

gold coin, and for other charges 

and expences — — — 22 8 0 


Total 754.019 19 9 
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Towards defraying chis expence N have been ; 
applied the following ume; > 9 ag aol 


lth 
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. . f 


5 one of the ſupplies 1 1774 2 30, 00 0 


1795 689,% 8 3 
Mm 775 N * 11% 

Out of tl t e million vote 
of credit in 1776 30 5 0 : 


Out of the million vote 


of credit in — 1777 


-_ * « 


758% 19 9 
Theſe accounts Mew, Mar in the note, p. 63 of 


the Second Tract, the words 16 millions and a 


half ſhould have been 15 millions and a half; and 
rhat in p. 69; 2d line, 656,000]. ſhould have been 


75191. 198. 9d. 


NV. B. The loſs are the eficiency 3 in he 


| vin brought in by the firſtproclamation amounted” 


nearly to 300,0001. but having been thrown on 
the holders of the' — it — not be brought 


to aceount. 
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SECTION III. PART bi 


Containing additional Obſervations. on Schemes ; 
i 5 raifing Money by A 


Ti is impoſſible, that any attentive perſon 8 
reflect without concern, on that monſtrous ac- 
cumulation of artificial debt for which no value 
has been received, which has been pointed out in 
different parts of the preceding Tract; and, par- 
ticularly i in the third Section of the ſecond Part. 
This being a ſubject which, in the preſent ſtate of 
our finances, is highly intereſting; ; I have been in- 
duced to return to it in this place ; and to offer 
ſome further obſervations and propoſals which have 
occurred to me in re· conſidering it, and which 1 
think neceſſary to explain and confirm thoſe which 
have 1 5 already offered. X 

There are two methods. in which money is ca- 
pable of being borrowed for public ſervices. The 

firſt is, by offering ſuch high intereſt as may of 

"itſelf be ſufficient to induce lenders to advance the 

ſums that are wanted: And the ſecond is, by of- 
D | b 
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fering a lor intereſt, with a gratuity or douceur to 
produce the acceptance of ir.—The laſt has been 
the method in which our government has moſt 
commonly borrowed money; and the gratuity of- 
fered has been either a right to a greater capital 
than the ſum advanced, or a long or ſhort or life 
annuity, or the profits of a lottery, or ſome advan- 
tages of trade. The firſt, without doubt, is the 
moſt rational method of borrowing; and the latter 
is ſo abſurd and extravagant as to be incapable of 
being adopted in the common tranſactions of life. 
In order to give a juſt and full idea of this, I 
ſnall inſtance in the laſt loan; ſpecifying the 
manner in which it old have been made if the 
uſual method of borrowing had been followed; 
and comparing this with the manner in which it 
was made; and the manner in which, I think, it 
_ might have been made to the greateſt advantage. 
Five MiLLions, it is well known, were borrowed 
laſt year; and, had the old plan of borrowing been 
adopted, this ſum would have been borrowed by 
ſome ſuch ſcheme as one of the 4 following. 
Firſt. Intereſt in the public funds being then 
near 4 per cent. per ann. an intereſt of only 3 per 
cent. would have been offered ; or, in other words, 
for every 100l. in money, 100l. ftock carrying 3 per 
cent. (worth then 781.) would have been given ;) 
bur at the ſame time, as a premium or compenſation 
for accepting ſuch low intereſt, a life-annuity, or 
a ſhort 


E 
a ſhort annuity would have been offered worth 
ſomewhat more than the difference between 
tool. and 781. or about 241. The whole pre- 
mium, therefore, in raifing fve millions, would 
have been equal in value to about 1.200, oool. 
and, ſuppoſing it to have been either a life-annuity, 
or a ſhort annuity for 17 years of 21. worth 12 
years purchaſe, annexed to every 100l. ſtock, the 
whole annual charge incurred by the loan would 
have been 250,000]. for a term of years, and 
150,000], for ever till the capital 1s redeemed. 

It is manifeſt that the capital including 1 in it ac- 
cording to this account almoſt the whole premium, 
the public makes itſelf, by this mode of borrow- 
ing, a debtor for the very thing it gives; and, 
beſides pay ing the annuity, obliges itſelf to advance 
at redemption the whole value of it. It is proper 
to add, that this is done unneceſſarily, becauſe 
1.200,000 might have been procured by ſelling 
the annuity, and the remaining 3. 800, oool. neceſ- 
ſary to make up five millions, might have been 
procured, as will be ſhewn preſently, WHO 
any douceur by giving higher intereſt, | 

But there is another method of borrowing 
which has been practiſed by government on former 
occaſions, and which might have been adopted in 
the laſt loan. 

For every 100}, advanced a new capital in the 


3 per cent. funds worth that ſum would have been 
D 2 ſold, 
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14 
ſold, including a funded 10l. lottery ticket. This 
new capital would have been nearly 1271. three 
per cent. flock for every 100]. in money, or 
6.343,9541. ſtock for Five MILLIONS in money; 
of which ſtock 5.718,9541. would have been ſold, 
to encourage ſubſcriptions, at 2 per cent. below the 
market price, that is, at 761. +; and the remain- 
ing ſtock, having a lottery annexed, would have 
been ſold at par. A fictitious or artificial capital, 
therefore, would have been created, or a debt in- 
curred more than the value received, of 1,343,9541. 
beſides relinquiſhing about 1 50,0001. which might 
have been obtained by the profits of the lottery. 

I have been ſeldom more ſurprized than at the 
preference of this ſcheme, which, at the time of 
ſettling the laſt loan, was expreſſed by ſome very 
reſpectable members of the Houſe of Commons; 
nor can this preference be eaſily accounted for on 
any other ſuppoſition than that they conſider the 
public debts as incumbrances, never. to be re- 
moved, and, therefore, think it of no conſe- 

quence with what difficulties the redemption of 
them is loaded by an increaſe of capitals bearing 
low intereſt. It muſt be acknowledged indeed that 
this method of borrowing would have been at- 
tended with a ſmall preſent advantage; for the 

intereſt of 6.343,9541. at 3 per cent. is 190, 3181. 


and this, togecher with the intereſt of 130, oool. 
' or 


_—— 


ä 1 
or 6000l. per ann. loſt by giving up the profits 
of a lottery, would have been the whole preſent 
annual charge it would have brought on the 
public. But if this be a ſufficient reaſon for pre- 

ferring ſuch a ſcheme, it would perhaps be beſt to 
create capitals bearing 2 per cent. or even 1 per cent. 
intereſt; for probably ſuch capitals would bear a 
better price, in proportion to the rates of intereſt, 
than any 3 per cent. capitals, and conſequently, a 
greater preſent ſaving might be made by ſelling 
them. No other objection can be made to this, If 
than that by lowering intereſt, and laying the | 
public under an obligation to return double or triple | 
every ſum it receives; the redemption of the public 
debts might be rendered ſo expenſive and difficult 
as to be entirely impracticable. But this would | 
be of no conſequence if indeed their redemption is | | 
already become impracticable; and if, therefore, I 
every new charge they bring on the public is to 
be conſidered as laid on for eternity. 


With theſe ſchemes let us now compare the 
ſcheme actually adopted for the laſt loan. 

Inſtead of a 3 per cent. capital, a new capital 
bearing 4 per cent. intereſt, irredeemable for ten 
years, was offered at 95l. for every 1o0l. flock, © 
with two douceurs to raiſe the value of the ſtock 
above 100l. in money; namely, a ſhort annuity 
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| CEE 
of a HALF per cent. for ten years, (reckoned 
worth 41. 28.) and the profit (reckoned at 31.) of 
one ticket in a money lottery conſiſting of 50,000 


tickets. 
The chief difference Werden this ſcheme and 


the firſt I have deſcribed is, that the new ſtocx 
created is a FOUR Per cent. inſtead of a THREE per 
cent. ſtock. But this is a difference of particular 
importance, and brings it near to ſuch plans of 
borrowing as appear to me the beſt. In the 
firſt ſcheme, the artificial capital is 1.200,0001. In 
the ſecond, 1.343,9541. In this /bird ſcheme it is 
only 2 30, oool. This ſcheme, therefore, has evi- 
dently great merit; and perhaps, in the preſent 
ſtate of the public debts, it does not admit of any 
great improvement. There is, however, an eaſy 
alteration which, I think, would have been an 
improvement, and which I ſhall take the r 
to mention. i ; 

According to a preceding obſervation, the two 
douceurs being included in the capital, are granted, 
and muſt be paid twice over. This is ſo abſurd 
and extravagant that it ought to be avoided as 


far as poſſible; and it might have been avoided, 


in a great meaſure, by offering for every 1ool. 
advanced 931. ſtock, carrying 4 and a quarter 
intereſt irredeemable for ten years, with the ſame 

ſnort 


1 
Bort annuity and a lottery ticket annexed (a) In 
this caſe, the new capital would have been 
4.7 50,000]. carrying (at 4" per cent.) 201,8751. 
per ann. intereſt, There would, therefore, have 
been a ſaving of 250,000]. in the capital; and the 
annual charge would have been nearly the ſame. 
It muſt be obſerved that this ſcheme ſuppoſes 
that a ſtock bearing 4+ per cent. intereſt would 
have been valued nearly at par; and, according 
to the principles on which the ſcheme was calcu- 
lated, it could not have been valued at much leſs; 
or, ſuppoſing it valued at 1 or 2 per cent. leſs, the 
difference might have been made up by only add- 
ing two or three years to the duration of the ſhort 
annuity and the term of irredeemableneſs. —Had 
a ſtock been offered bearing 44 per cent. intereſt ir- 
redeemable for ten years, one Half at leaſt of the 
ſhort annuity might have been ſaved, The annual 
charge for ten years would have been ſomewhar * 
leſs; (5) and the excels afterwards would have 
| | been 


(a) Or, for every 1051. contributed, 100l. srock irre- 
deemable for 10 years might have been given, carrying 44 
per cent. intereſt, with the ſame ſhort annuity and a lottery 
ticket annexed; and then the new capital would have been 
4.762, oool. carrying (at 45 fer cent.) 202, 385 J. per ann. in- 
tereſt. The amount of the ſhort annuity would have been 
23,810l. and the number of lottery tickets 47,620l. 

(5) 211,3751. the intereſt at 47 of 4.7 50, oool. and 12,500l. 
a ſhort annuity of a QUARTER per cent. annexed to every 100l. 
D 4 | contributed, 
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TY 13 
been much more than compenſated by the ad- 
vantages at redemption N a higher intereſt 
and a ſmaller capital. 
But, perhaps, ſuch a ſcheme as the following 
would have been preferable to 1 of thoſe now 


Propoſed. 


For every 100l. in money 751. ſtock irredeem- 
able for 10 years and carrying 4+ per cent. intereſt, 
might have been offered, together with an annuity 


for 27 years of 1; per cent. (valued cheap at 16 


years purchaſe, or 241.) and the advantage of a 

lottery ticket. This ſcheme would have been as 
likely to be attended with a profit as that which 
was adopted. The new capital would have been 
only 3.730, oool. bearing 159,375l. intereſt. The 
ſhort annuity would have been 75,000]. and the 


whole annual charge (ſuppoſing no redemptions 


of the capital to take place after ten years) 
2 34,3751. for 27 years, and afterwards 159,275. 
It appears, therefore, that 1.2 50, oool. or a quarter 
of the capital that was aCtually created, would have 
been ſaved; and alſo a rent charge on the public 
after 27 years of 40,750). per ann. for ever, —The 
additional expence to balance theſe advantages 
would have'heen 9.6501. per ann. for ten years, 


and 343751. per ann. for 17 years. In other 


" conttibuted, make 223,875l. This laſt ſum, therefore, 
would have been the annual charge for 10 years; and the firſt 
ſum the annual charge after ten years till redem ption. 


wires, 


* 1 BYE 
wotds4 the public would have abfolutely fecured 
the redemption of a quarter of the loan, (or 
of 1.250,0001.) beſides an eaſier redemption of the 
remainder, at the expence of 680, 87 fl. in the 
whole, (a) to be paid annually 1 in (mall furs during 
the courſe of 27 years. 


All that has been now ſaid has gone on the ſup- 
poſition that, agreeably to the calculations on 
which the laſt loan was formed, 100l. fork irre- 
deemable for ten years and bearing 4 per cent. in- 
tereſt, would ſell at 171. more than 100l. ſtock 
bearing 3 per cent. intereſt 3 (or at 951. when the 
latter ſtock is at 781.) and alſo, that a ſhort 3 
for ten years would ſell at 8 years purchaſe. 
But events have ſhewn that theſe valuations were 
too high. The new ſubſcription (including 1001. 
four per cent. ſtock, a half per cent. ſhort annuity, 
and the profit of a lottery ticket) ſhould have ſold, 
according to theſe valuations, at about 102+, But 
it never bore ſo high a price; and in a little time 
it fell to par, and at laſt to 3 per cent. diſcount.— 
Various reaſons have been aſſigned for this ; but 
the true reaſons were the following, : 

Firſt. A general fall of near 2 p.r cent. which 
took place in the ſtocks ſoon after the loan was 
ſettled. 


(a) Ten payments of 9,050l. and ſeventeen payments of 
34,37 5l. make 680,875], 
Secondly, 
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Secondly. A lower valuation of the new 4 per 
cent, ſtock and the ſhort annuity which took place 
in the ALLEy.—This was the principal reaſon ; 
and it will be proper particularly to explain it. In 
doing this, it will be neceſſary to look back a little 
to the hiſtory of the public funds. „„ 


In 1717 the public debts were reduced from an 
intereſt of 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. and in 1727, 
from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. In 1737 a bill was 
brought into the Housk of Commons by Sir Jobr 
Barnard, for a farther reduction from 4 to 3 per 
cent. At this time the 3 per cents. were above par; 
and even, during the three firſt years of the war 
which began in 1740, they continued ſo high 
that government was able to raiſe the neceſſary 
ſupplies by borrowing at 3 per cent. In ſuch 
circumſtances, it was impoſſible the public credi- 
tors ſhould avoid expecting a zhird reduction; and 
this expectation would neceſſarily ſink the value 
of the FOUR. PER CENTS. by leading the public to 
conſider them as no more than a THREE per cent. 
ſtock having a ſhort annuity of ons per cent. an- 
nexed. Accordingly, before the war the differ- 
ence of price between the THREE and the rour 
per cent. ſtocks was about 10 or 11 per cent. 
After the commencement of the war, a reduction 
becoming more doubtful and more diſtant, this 
difference became greater, and generally kept be- 
| . tween 


(184 | 


tween 14 and 17 per cent. At the approach of 


the Peace in 1748. it ſunk to 11 per cent. and ſoon 
after the Peace, the 3 per cents: having riſen con- 
ſiderably above par, (a) and an univerſal expecta- 
tion of a ſpeedy reduction taking place, it ſunk to 
6 per cent. IIt is evident, therefore, that the 


price of the FOUR per cents. has been governed by 


the expectation of their reduction, (5) and that, 
had there been no ſuch expectation, their price, 
compared with the 3 per cents. would have been 
much higher. It will appear preſently to be moſt 
probable, that had it not been for this ex pectation, 
the prices of theſe ſtocks would not have differed 
much from the proportion of the rates of intereſt. 
In taking this account, I have only compared 
the THREE per cents. with the SOUTH-SEA FOUR per 


(a) It may be worth obſerving, that during this whole war 
they never fell below 82, except for a few months during the 
rebellion in 1745 ; that after the PRAcE in 1748 they roſe to 
105 „and in the ſucceeding war never fell fo low as they are 
now, except in the two laſt years; that after the Pract in 1763 
it was expected they would again riſe above par; but that, in- 


ſtead of this, they have in general during the whole peace kept 
12 or 13 per cent. below par, and 15 or 16 per cent. below the 


price they boye before the two laſt wars. One of the rea- 
ſons of the great alteration which has taken place ſince the 
laſt war is, I think, pointed out in the 3d Section of the zd 
Part of this Tract. 5 | | 

(4) Since the reduction in 1749 there has been no roux 
per cent. capital created except that of the laſt year, 


cent. 
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cent. capitals before their reduction in 1749, at 
which time they amounted to above 27 millions, 
and were (as the conſolidated three per cent. annu- 
ities are now) the grand ſtaple ſtock of the king- 
dom. In 1746 and 1747, two new Four per cent. 
capitals were created redeemable at any time, and 
transferrable at the Banx. The price of theſe 
new capitals kept for ſome time after their cre- 
ation, conſiderably below the price of the old 
SouTH-SEa four per cents. the reaſons of which 
were, I ſuppoſe, the general reaſons which make 
new funds bear a lower price than old ones; and, 
particularly, their having leſs traffic in-them, and 
being ſmall and detached parcels likely to be firſt 
ſelected for the operations of finance. 

Were the cauſe now aſſigned, or the expectation 
of a reduction of intereſt, the only cauſe that go- 
verneg the comparative prices of 3 per cent. and 4 
per cent. capitals, the exceſs of one above the other 
would never be more than che ſuppoſed value of a 
ſhort annuity of 11. till reduction. But there 
is another cauſe which may operate in this inſtance, 
and which ought not to be overlooked; I mean, 
the expectation of a greater payment at redemp- 
tion. The effect of the former is to diminiſh, and 
of the latter to increaſe the value of rour per cent. 


capitals. In order to underſtand this it muſt be 


remembered, that when the 3 per cents. are at any 
2 conſiderable 


| T. 7 
conſiderable diſcount, it becomes practicable to 
redeem them under par, while debts bearing 4 per 
cent. intereſt muſt be redeemed at par. This will 
make a difference in favour of the latter, which 
will be greater or leſs in proportion to the greater 
or leſs diſcount at which the three per cents. are 
fold, the greater or leſs. quantity of ſtock bearing 
4 per cent. intereſt, and the greater or leſs probabi- 
lity that the whole or a conſiderable part of it will 
be ſoon redeemed (a) Let us ſuppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that all the public debts bearing 4 per cent. 


(a) What is here ſaid has been verified, in the particular 
inſtance of a million and a half borrowed in 1756, which was 
to carry 34 per cent. intereſt till 1771, and then to become re- 
deemable. During the laſt war, and for about three years 
after the commencement of peace, there was a general ex- 
pectation that the THREE per cents. would riſe above par as 
they had done in the former peace; and while this expectation 
continued, this ſtock was reckoned no better than a THREE per 


cent. ſtock with a ſhort annuity of a half per cent, annexed; 


and for this reaſon it bore, during that period, a lower price 
than another ſtock of 4 millions and a half which was ta 


bear the ſame intereſt till 1782, and then to become redeem- 
able, and to fink to an intereſt of 3 per cent. — In the latter 


end of 1767 and beginning of 1768 the price of the former 


ſtock roſe above that of the latter, and continued not far 


from par from that time to the time of its redemption in 1771. 
The reaſon muſt have been, that being a ſmall ſtock bearing 
a higher intereſt than the other ſtocks, it was expected, that 
it would be paid off at par, and therefore with a conſiderable 
Profit, as ſoon as it became redeemable; which accordingly 


happened. See Poſtſcript, page 177. : 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, conſiſt of a fingle capital of rxive mit.- 
Lions redeemable at any time; and that all the 
reſt of the public debts are REE per cent. capi- 
tals ſold ar a diſcount of 12 per cert. or at 881. for 
every 1ool. ſtock. In theſe circumſtances, there 
would be a certainty that the ſmall ſtock bearing 
4 per cent. intereſt would be ſelected for redemp- 
tion as ſoon as poſſible; and, as a ſtock carrying 
ſuch high intereſt could not be expected, when the 
3 per cents. are at 88, to be redeemed under par, 
its real value would on this account exceed that of 
the THREE per cents. more or leſs in proportion as 
its redemption was more or leſs diſtant. And its 
whole exceſs of value in theſe circumſtances is to be 
computed in the following manner. It would con- 


ſiſt of a 3 per cent. capital, for every 1001. of 


which 1001. in money is to be received; and of 
an additional annuity of 1 per cent. till redemption. 
Its exceſs of value, therefore, if the whole capital 
was to be redeemed immediately, would be the 


ſame with the diſcount of the 3 per cents. or 12 


per cent. If the capital was not to be redeemed | 
rill the end of 7 years, its exceſs of value would 
conſiſt of 12 per cent. payable ſeven years hence, 
and the preſent worth of an annuity of 1 per cent. 
for the intermediate term of ſeven years, 121. 
payable at the end of 7 years is worth. in preſent 
money (allowing compound. intereſt at 4 per cent.) 
91. 28. 6d. An annuity of 11. for ſeven years is 
3 | worth 


„ 


worth (reckoning the ſame intereſt) 61. The 


whole exceſs of value, therefore, will be 151. 28. 6d: 


. for every 1001. ſtock. If the redemption of the ca- 
pital is to be delayed 15 years, the exceſs of value 
computed in the ſame manner will be 171. 18. 6d. 


—if 20 years, 19]. 18.—if 30 years, 211. 
If the 3 per cents. had been ſuppoſed at a greater 
diſcount, it is evident, that theſe ſeveral values 


would have been likewiſe greater; and had the 


quantity of 4 per cent. ſtock been ſuppoſed double 
or triple, the effect would have been the ſame with 


a delay of redemption; and had it been ſuppoſed 


thirty or forty millions, the effect (in conſequence 


of our ſlow progreſs in redeeming our debts) would 
not have fallen very ſhort of an eternal delay of 


redemption. 

Before 1749, the amount 42 the public geb 
carrying 4 per cent. intereſt was near 58 millions. 
The expectation, therefore, of the advantage 
no explained could not then have any effect; 


and the only cauſe which could have influenced, 


in any conſiderable degree, the comparative 
prices of theſe ſtocks muſt have been the firſt I 
have aſſigned, or the expectation of their reduc- 


tion; that is, in other words, the expectation of 


a ſudden redemption of them, as ſoon as the 3 per 
cents. got above par, by borrowing money at that 
intereſt, Had not this been foreſeen, or had there 


been an act of * rendering it impractica- 


ble, 
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ble, there is no reaſon to doubt but the price of 
tne FOUR per cents. compared with the THREE per 
cents. would have approached nearly to the pro- 
portion of the rates of intereſt, agrecably to what 
is ſaid in page 11. 


The ſtate of the public funds has been much 
changed ſince the two laſt wars; but it is an al- 
teration that has increaſed the e value 


of 4 per cent. capitals. 
I have already obſerved, that during the laſt 


war there was reaſon to expect, that, as ſoon as 
peace came, the THREE per cents. would riſe above 
par. No one can now entertain any ſuch expect- 
ation, On the contrary; it is moſt probable, 
that they will never again riſe to that which has 


been their average price during the laſt peace from 
1763 to 1775, and which, I think, may be ſtated 


at 87 or 88.——My reaſon for this aſſertion is, 
Firſt, that after the preſent war, ſhould we be 

ſo happy as to eſcape the ruin with which it threa- 

tens us, our taxes and expences will be fo much 


increaſed, and at the ſame time our refources ſo 


much diminiſhed, as neceſſarily to leave the cre- 


dit and value of our hon ſecurities lower than 


ever. 
. Secondly. Though our credit and reſources 


ſhould continue undiminiſhed, yet the great ad- 


dition which the preſent war will make to the 
public debts, is alone likely to ſink their value; 
. becauſe 


[8 


becauſe every increaſe of a ſaleable commodity 
has always a tendency to lower its price. Ic 


follows from hence, that the purchaſers of zour | 


per cent. capitals have now a proſpect of an advan- 
rage of 12 or 14 per cent. at redemption, which 
they could not have had before the laſt peace. 

In connexion with this it muſt be conſidered, 
that it is now highly probable, that it will never 
be again practicable to reduce the intereſt of any 
4 per cent. capitals. In order to ſuch a reduction, 
government muſt be able to offer to the propri- 
etors of theſe capitals their principal, ſhould they 
not chuſe to take lower intereſt, and conſequently 


to borrow at an intereſt of 34 or 33 per cent. But 


no ſums will be lent on ſuch lower intereft, unleſs 
it can be depended upon that capitals bearing that 
Intereſt, when brought to market, will bear a pre- 
mium of 1 or 2 per cent.; and this, when the three 
per cents. are not higher than 87 or 88, would re- 
quire the exceſs of value of ſuch capitals to be 
eſtimated at 14 or 15 per cent. whereas it has been 
lately found, that even FOUR Per cent. capitals 
irredeemable for ten years, will not bear ſuch an 
excels of value.—A reduction, therefore, of the in- 

tereſt of Four per cent. capitals, or a redemption of 
them by borrowed money, cannot now be reck- 

oned upon ; and the only cauſe that can REASON- 
ABL fink their value compared with the THREE 

per cents, below the ratio of the rates of intereſt, is 


E | the 
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the probability of a redemption of them by the 


ſurplus of the national revenue. I need not lay 
how little is to be expected from hence. Sup- 


poling, however, that much may be expected, 


I have ſhewn what effect it ought to have; and 


from the obſervations I have made, and parti- 


cularly the computation in page 14, &c, it 
appears, I think, that the price of the capital of 
five millions four per cent. annuities lately created 
ought to have been near 18 per cent. more than 
the price of the THREE per cents. This appears 
to be true on the ſuppoſition that this capital will 


be redeemed in fifteen years; (that is, in five years 


after the expiration of the term for which it is made 
irredeemable) that the 3 per cents. will riſe to as 
high a price as they bore during the laſt peace; 


5 that purchaſers are allowed to make rour per 


cent. compound intereſt of their money. Were 
we to ſuppoſe this capital diſcharged even in two 
years after it becomes redeemable, the value, made 
out in the ſame way, would be nearly 171. 

He who will conſider all this, and alſo recollect 
the general price of the 4 per cents. before their re- 


duction in 1749, (ſee page 10) muſt be convinced 


that the TREASURx, at the time the laſt loan was 
ſettled, had good reaſon for taking the price of the 
new four per cent. capitals 17 Per cent. higher than 
the price of the three per cents. It has, how- 
ever, been found that this "was too high a valu- 


ation. Inſtead of being ſold at 171. more for 
7 every 


every 1001. ſtock than the 3 Per cents. they have 
been ſold at only 12]. or 14]. more; and this has 


been the chief reaſon of the diſcount to which the 


laſt ſubſcription fell. It is hard to ſay, by what 
principles the money'd men who traffic in the 


funds have governed themſelves in this inſtance z 


but certain it is, that they have not been guided by 
any of the rules of juſt calculation: And the 
ſame muſt be ſaid of the value at which they have 
reckoned the ſhort annuity of a half per cent. for ten 
years annexed to the new 4 per cents. In forming 
the ſcheme for the laſt loan this annuity was, I 
have ſaid, eſtimated at 8 2 years purchaſe, agree- 
ably toitsreal value, ſuppoſing the payments yearly, 
the firſt payment to be made at the diſtance of a 
year, and money improved at 4 per cent. compound 


intereſt. But it has in general been ſold at about 
7 years purchaſe ; which is /z/5 than its value, 


ſuppoling money improved at 5+ per cent. com- 
pound intereſt. (a) 


(a) Nothing has been more undervalued in the Al LET than 


Annuities on lives. They have been always granted, very un- 
reaſonably, without any limitation of age; and their value 
has been taken at no more than 12 or 13 years purchaſe ; tho? 
really worth one with another 16 or 17 years purchaſe, 'This 
is a ſtrong reaſon for preferring ſhort annuities to them in all 


ſchemes for raiſing money. Short annuities for 21 years will 
be taken for as much as life- annuities; and yet experience has 
proved that in this time not a quarter of the life-annuities will 


drop ; and the whole expence brought by them on the public 
will not be removed in leſs than 70 or 8 years. See Note 15, 
Page 134. Second Tract. 


E 2 From 
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From this account it appears, that could the 
caprice of the public have been foreſeen, the 
Price of the new four per cents. ſhould not have 
been reckoned at more than 9g1l.; (the 3 per 
cents. being at 781.) and that, conſequently, to make 
up a value which would have produced 1021. for- 
every 100l. advanced, either the term of irredeem- 
ableneſs and of the ſhort annuity ſhould have 
been lengthened ; or, ſuppoſing this term the 
ſame, the ſhort annuity ſhould have been more 
than doubled. An artificial capital, indeed, of 
near half a million would in this caſe have been 
created. But this diſadvantage might have been 
avoided, without bringing any additional expence 
on the public, by ſuch alterations as I have before 
propoſed; and by increaſing in the corrected 
ſchemes, page 6, &c. either the term of irredeem- 
. ableneſs, or the ſhort annuity, or the rate of in- 
tereſt, or all of them together, 


* 


Ma The preceding account will, I fancy, help to 
if ſhew what is practicable, taking things as they are, 
il | in borrowing money for public uſes. It proves, 
if that the nation loſes greatly by the low price of all 
capitals bearing a higher intereſt than 3 per cent. 
and that could their value be raiſed, it would be 
i1 greatly benefited. ——For example. Could the 
new rob per cents. have been taken at ggl. for 


every 100l. ſtock, inſtead of 951. the whole ex- 
: | pence 


R ITY 
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pence of the ſhort annuity in the ſcheme of the 
laſt loan, and of a quarter per cent. perpetual inter- 


eſt, in the corrected ſchemes, page 6, &c. might 
have been ſaved. But had the value of the 4 per 
cents. been raiſed in proportion to the rate of in- 


tereſt, or xzearly in that proportion, a farther ſaving 
might have been made, in all the ſchemes, of the 
profits of the lottery, and, conſequently, of 6000]. 
per annum in the annual charge. 
quiry, therefore, ſhall be, in what manner and by 
what regulations this may be done. I have written 
in the ſection on loans, on the ſuppoſition that 
ſuch regulations are practicable; and J have pro- 


poſed one of them; but I will here be more 


explicit. 


It has been ſhewn, that before 1749 the cauſe 


which depreſſed the value of the 4 per cents. was 


the expectation of their being reduced; and that 
now this cauſe is the expectation of their being 


ſoon redeemed. Remove, therefore, theſe cauſes 


in any degree, and their value muſt riſe in the 


With reſpect to the firſt, it is 


ſame degree. 


in my opinion certain that it would be doing great 


| ſervice to the public to exclude it entirely. Our 
reductions of intereſt have proceeded from a 
policy too narrow; and the nation is likely to 
4 | _ ſuffer 


My next en- 
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ſuffer by them much more than it has gained: (a) 
The ſavings they produce, being expended on 
current ſervices, tempt to extravagance z give a 
fallacious appearance of opulence; and, by 
making our debts fit lighter, render us leſs 
anxious about redeeming them, and leſs appre- 
henſive of danger from the increafe of them. 
At the ſame time they render their redemption a 
work of more difficulty, and oblige government, 
when under a neceſſity of contracting new debts, 
either to give extravagant intereſt, or to offer 
extravagant premiums. That accumulation of 
artificial debts which I have pointed out has 
been owing principally to this cauſe; and had 
it not been, in particular, for the reduction in 
1749, the public debts would now have been 
near 14 millions leſs; and a debt of above a hun- 
dred millions, inſtead of eonfiſting of capitals 
bearing intereſt at 3 per cent. would have conſiſted 
of capitals bearing ſome of them 32, ſome 4, and 
ſome 4% and ; per cent. intereſt, which (ſuppoſing 
them all at a medium to bear 4 per cent.) a million 
fer ann. would have redeemed. in fix years leſs 


(a) I would except hefe the firſt reduction in 1717. This 
was then neceſſary to gain a fund for ſinking the public 
debts; and had the fund thus gained been applied, as the 
1&vs required, invariably to this purpoſe, and all farther re- 
ductions been avoided, we ſhould now have been burthened 


with no debts, 
time, 


123 ] 
time, and at twenty-one millions leſs expence.— 
In ſhort; reducing of intereſt is one of thoſe un- 


happy TEMPORARY EXPEDIENTS to which ſtateſ- 


men are apt to betake themſelves; and by which 
preſent relief is gained at the expence of future 
ſafety, and diftreſs poſtponed by rendering it in the 
end more unavoidable and dreadful.— There 
cannot, therefore, be any ſufficient reaſon againſt 
making the intereſt of the new capitals which may 
be created by any future loans, 1RREDUCIBLE. (a) 
Should. this raiſe the price of capitals bearing high 
intereſt in proportion to the increaſe of intereſt, 
government would be enabled to borrow with equal 
advantage whatever intereſt it offered ; the new 
loans would not bring any greater annual charge 
on the nation than would have been neceſſary had 
the ſame ſums been obtained by ſelling 3 per cent, 


capitals ; and, at the ſame time, all the immenſe | 


expence of douceurs and Ackitious capitals would be 
ſaved, and all the advantages in redeeming the 
public debts obtained, ariſing from ſmaller capitals 
DUE higher intereſt. 


Such a regulation as that now propoſed would 


be alone ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, when the 
amount of the debts bearing high intereſt and de- 
clared irreducible, is conſiderable, as appears 


(a) That is; never capable of being redeemed by ſubſti- 
tuting one debt for another ; or of being faved from nM 
tion n by accepting lower intereſt, 


E4 from 
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from what is ſaid in page 13. But when a debt 
happens to bear a higher intereſt than any other, 
and is at the ſame time ſmall, the probability of a 
quick redemption. will operate in the ſame manner 
on its price with the expectation of a reduction; 
and in this caſe, therefore, it will become neceſ- 
11 ſary, in order to avoid the inconveniences I have 
1 1 I deſcribed, to posTPONE REDEMPTION ; and one of 
. the beſt methods of doing this will be, by order- 
ing, that ſuch a debt ſhall be redeemed after ſome 
other given part of the funded public debts. S0 
ſlow has been our progreſs in redeeming debts, 
that this (ſuppoſing the part to be firſt redeemed 
conſiderable) would be reckoned, in the preſent 
circumſtances of the funds, the ſame with making 
the debt to be laſt redeemed, irredeemable for 
ever. And ſhould ſuch an apprehenſion prove 
right, the public would loſe nothing, becauſe the 
debt whole redemption was poſtponed, would 
bring no greater annual charge on the public, than 
if the ſame ſum had been obtained by ſelling a 
capital bearing any lower intereſt. But ſhould it 
prove falſe, or ſhould our debts be ever put into 
a fixed courſe of redemption, the public would 
1 gain greatly by being able, after diſcharging one 
| part of its debts, to diſcharge the remainder more 
expeditiouſly and eaſily. 
I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate what has been now 
ſaid by having recourſe again to the laſt loan of 
. FIVE 
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FIVE MILLIONS,——During the laſt 60 years, or 
from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund 


to the year 1777, no more than about FirTEEN 
MILLIONS of the public funded debts have been 


paid. An order, therefore, that the capital of 


five millions bearing 4 per cent. created by the 


laſt loan, ſhould not be diſcharged unleſs a capital 
of twenty-five or thirty millions in the three per 


cents. ſhall have been firft diſckarged, would have 
carried its redemption to ſo diſtant a period, as 
might probably have raiſed it to the ſame compa- 
rative value with any 3 per cent. capitals. 

Let it, however, be ſuppoſed to advance its 


price only to 1021. when the 3 per cents. are at 78; | 
that is, when the ratio of the rates of intereſt re- 


quired the price to be at 104. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, 4. 850, oool. of the five millions would 
have been advanced for an equal capital carrying 


194, oool. intereſt at 4 per cent.; and the remaining 


150, oool. would have been advanced for the lotte- 


ry: And thus the whole expence of the ſnort annu- 


ity, and 150, oool. capital, would have been ſaved. 
And had the ſame ſum been obtained by ſelling a 
3 Per cent. capital, the amount of intereſt, though 


the leaſt poſſible, would not have been much leſs; (a) 


(a) Suppoſing the 3 per cents. ſold at 762, the capital neceſ- 
ſary to produce 4. 8 50, oool. in money would be 6. 339, 869l. 
the intereſt of which at 3 ger cent. is 190, 1951. 
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but, at redemption, there would have been a ne- 
ceſſity of paying above a MILLION AND A QUARTER. 
for which no value had been received. When 


ſuch advantages, uncompenſated by any loſs, can 


be obtained by ſo eaſy and ſimple a regulation as 
only changing the oRBRR of paying the public 
debts; (a) what poſſible reaſon can there be 
apainſt adopting it? 

There is another method by which cht value of 
any ftocks bearing high intereſt might be raiſed, 
Which would probably be no leſs effectual; I 
mean, by ordering that no part of ſuch ſtocks 
alf be redeemed, without at the ſame time 
redeeming an equal, or any larger ſum, in other 
capitals. This is the regulation propoſed in the 
ſection on public loans, page 98; and it will not 
be amiſs here to give an illuſtration of it, by 
ſuppoſing; that 1H MILLIONS will be wanted 


for the neceſſary ſupplies of this year; and that 


this fum will be procured'by ſelling, as was done 
in the laſt loan, 2 capital” equal to the ſum ad- 
wanted, b | nn 4 a cent. intereſt, Were the 


m * the amount of TAY W 60 a ſum ob- 
tained by ſelling a 4 per cent. capital, is the ſame with the 
amount of intereſt, payable for an equal ſum obtained by ſel- 
ling a'3 per cent. capital, Which is nearly the preſent caſe, 
poſtponing, in the manner I have propoſed, the redemption of 
the former, becomes as indifferent as it would be to poſtpone 
in the ſame manner the redemption of any 3 per cents. 

une 


Wh Li 9-1: 
intereſt in this caſe made irreducible, and the capi- | 
tal incapable of being redeemed withoutat the ſame = 
time redeeming four times as much of the 3 per ct. 
or ſome other ſtocks, an increaſe of value would be 
communicated to it which would render all Dou- _ 
CEURS unneceſſary. For it would be a capital, the 2 
redemption of which could not be completed | 
without diſcharging in all roxTyY (a) 'MILLIONS 
of the public debts. I cannot doubt but that, 
in theſe circumſtances (ſuppoſing the price of the 
3 per cents. to continue near 78) a 100 l. in 
money would be given for 100 l. in ſuch a 
ſtock, and the whole extravagant expence of 
ſhort annuities, lotteries, and artificial capitals. 
would be ſaved. | | 


—ͤ—ü—— Aoi ro cette E-— 


(a) In this caſe only a FIFTH of the furplus to be at any. ; | 
time employed in redeeming debts could be applied to the | 
- redemption of this particular loan. The reſt, after nine | 


years, might be employed in redeeming the 4 per cent. flock if 

created laſt year; or, jointly with it, ſuch parts of future | 

loans bearing high intereſt, as, in borrowing on the ſame plan, 

might be left redeemable. And thus no obligation would 

ariſe from this mode of borrowing to prefer the redemption 

of 3 per cents, to the redemption of capitals bearing higher 

intereſt. In particular ; ; had this been the plan of borrowing 

through the laſt war, all ſurplus monies might have been { 

ever ſince employed intirely in paying off 4, 41 and g per cent. 

capitals preferably to any others; and at the ſame time, no 

douceurs would have been granted i in order to procure the loans, 

no artificial debt contracted, or extraordinary charge incurred. 
| | | In 
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In ſhort. With the aid of ſuch regulations as 
thoſe now propoſed, FIGHT MILLIONS might this 
year be bortowed (ſuppoſing the 3 per cents. not 


lower than 78 or 77) probably at an intereſt of 4 per 


cent., but certainly at an intereſt, an e16HTH or a 


QUARTER higher, without offering any premiums. 


* 


Whereas, if no ſuch regulations are eſtabliſned, 
either an artificial debt of near (a) t- millions and 
a half muſt be created; or 5 per cent. for 15 or 20 


years certain, together with the profits of a lot- 


tery, muſt be given; and a new tax laid which 


will produce 400,000 1. per ann. 


It may deſerve to be added, that an cs | 


perous ſtate of public affairs, and apprehenſions 
of public danger, would have a tendency, by 


placing the redemption of our debts at a greater 
diſtance, to promote, rather than obſtru& the 


ſucceſs of ſchemes attended with ſuch regu- 
lations. 


There remains one propoſal more on this 


ſubject which I wiſh may be attended to. 


(a) Should this be diſregarded, and a long annuity offered, 


as a douceur, of 1 per cent. for go or 100 years, eight millions 
might perhaps be borrowed at an intereſt, including the long 
annuity, of 4+ per cent. even though the 3 per cents. ſhould fall 


as low as 73.—And this, probably, would be the very ſcheme 
a miniſter would prefer, who, minding chiefly preſent eaſe, 
did not care how much he burdened the nation hereafter, 


] have 


. 
I have obſerved, that our reductions of intereſt 
have been the effect of too narrow a policy. It 
ſeems to me, that one of the beſt meaſures that 
could now be adopted, would be to undo what 
we have done in this inſtance, by reſtoring the 
3 per cent. capitals to a higher intereſt, and mak- 
ing this reſtoration, one of the means of raiſing | 
the neceſſary ſupplies. That this is practicable, 
and that it would be advantageous, will appear 
from the following ſcheme, and obſervations. 

For 20 l. in money, let 1101. ſtock bearing 3% 
per cent. intereſt, be offered, in exchange for 
every 100 l. of the 3 per cent. ſtocks; and let the 
new 32 per cent. ſtock be capable of being re- 
deemed at any time, but never under par, unleſs 
when the price of the 3 per cents. happens to be 
below 85 1.—By this ſcheme the public would 
procure 20 l. from the converſion of every 1001. 
3 per cent. ſtock into 1101. ſtock carrying 3+ 
per cent.; or FIVE MILLIONS from the converſion 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS, The new additional 
capital would be only Two MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
(or 10 per cent. of the old capital); and the addi- 
tional intereſt would be 178. (that is, a half per 
cent. added to 7s. the intereſt of 101. at 34 per 
cent.) for every 201. advanced; or 47 per cent. 
for the whole loan. | | 

That ſuch a ſcheme would afford ample encou- 
ragement to ſubſcriptions, ſuppoſing the 3 per 

| cents. 


1 
cents at or near 78, will appear from conſidering, 
that the intereſt offered is above a quarter per cent 
more than could be made by purchaſing any 
perpetual annuities, and at the ſame time, in con- 
ſequence of forming a part of the intereſt of a 
THREE AND A HALF Per cent. capital, is incapable 


of reduction, and therefore nearly on an equal 
footing 'with the intereſt of any 3 per cent. ca- 
pital. ——But to be a little more explicit. 
The new capital of 1101. bearing 3% per cent. 
intereſt would be better than the 1001. THREE 
per cent. capitals for which it would be ſubſtitured, 
in the following reſpects. rſt. It would carry 
lt 175. per ann. more intereſt; and ſuch an intereſt, 
1 when the price of an annuity of 3 1. is 781., ought. 
to be worth 221. 2s. The additional intereſt, 
therefore, would be diſpoſed of at 21. 25. for 
every ſum of 221. 2 8. (or at 95 per cent.) leſs 
than its true value, compared with the price of 
the 3 per cent. annuities. ; 
Secondly. The 3 per cents. when peace comes, 
will probably be capable of being redeemed at 
88 J. (a) But this ſtock, in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, mult be redeemed at par. It will, therefore, 
| produce 12 1. more in every 100 l. at redemption. 
mA Add the 101. additional ſtock ; and the whole 
10 | additional ſum to be received at redemption 
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| 
| | (a) In 1774, a million of the 3 per cents. was redeemed at 
1126 this price; and in 1772, a million and a half at go. 


will 


2 | 
will be 22 1—There will, therefore, be 2 profit 
ar redemptign.of 101. per cent. of the money ad- 
vanced; ang this Profit deſerves the more nofice, 
becauſe the ſtock to which it is annexed, being re- 
deemable at any time, and bearing a higher inte- 
reſt than the 3 per cents. will be ſelected for re- 
demption before them; and therefore its price 
will be ſo much the more likely always to KEEP 
near par.— Setting aſide, however, this advantage, 
and ſuppoſing only the 201. advanced likely to 
be receiyed at redemption, i it may be found by cal- 
culating ; in the manner explained in p. 14, &c. 
that the ſubſtitution of 1 rol. ſtock Carrying THREE 
AND A HALF per cent. for 100 l. carrying THREE 
per cent., or, in other words, that 201. to be re- 
ceived ſome time hereafter, beſides an annuity 
of 178. for the intermediate time, is worth in 
preſent money more than 20 1 3 reckoning com- 
pound intereſt at 4 per cent. 

Such a ſcheme, therefore, in whatever way its 
value was rightly calculated, would appear to 
offer an advantageous bargain. Should there, 
however, be reaſon to fear that the public might 
judge otherwiſe; or ſhould the 3 per cents. be at 


74 or 75, the value might be eaſily increaſed 


near nine per cent. by mak ing the ſubſtituted 
ſtock 112 l. inſtead of 1101. in which caſe, the 


intereſt for the 201, advanced would become 
18%, 


' 


LI. 
18s. 5d. per ann., or a little more than four and 
a half per cent. inſtead of four and a quarter. 

The advantages to the public which would 
ariſe from ſuch a ſcheme are iſt, That it 
would be one of the beſt preparations for 
meaſures that muſt ſome time or other be en- 
tered into for putting the public debts into a 
fixed courſe of redemption. (a4)——In conſe- 
quence of being raiſed to a higher intereſt, a 
conſiderable part of them would be made ca- 
pable of being redeemed with more eaſe and 
expedition; and for this reaſon, it is certain 
that, if there remains a poſlibility of our eſcap- 

ing 
(a) I mean ſuch a courſe of redemption as ſhould not 
be liable to interruption by a wax; or, as would be the 


effect of the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an unalienable fnking 
fund as has been deſcribed in the Appeal to the Public on 


155 the Subject of the National Debt, and the Obſervations on 
1 1 reverſionary Payments. Nothing can ſave us from bank- 
{Mi} q ruptcy but ſuch a fund; and were it eſtabliſhed, the 3 
I! i 1 per cents., when they came to be redeemed, would ſoon 
| | | j | Tiſe to par; and, conſequently, the obligation implied in 
N this ſcheme to pay a part of them at par would occaſion no 

— 1 additional expence. It is, however, ſo little to be expected, 
1 * that ſuch a fund will be ever eſtabliſned, that it would 
Wt 1 have been folly to have made the calculation given above, 

i | | Ft on any ſuppoſition leſs favourable, than that the 3 per cents. 
4 | will bear the ſame price after the preſent war, that they 

bore after the laſt; and that we ſhall go on as we have 


hitherto done, paying off a million, or a million and a half, 
now and then in a time of peace. 
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ing a public bankruptcy, the time muſt come 


when we ſhall wiſh all our debts bore a high 


intereſt, (5) | | 
Secondly. A capital of Two MILLIONS AND A 
HALF would be ſaved in raifing rivs MILLIONS. 
That is; the nation in procuring five millions 
would incur a debt of only Half that ſum; and 
inſtead of having a QUARTER or a THIRD ore to 
pay at redemption than had been received, it 
would have ONE Har leſs to pay 
Thirdly. Such a ſcheme would keep up pub- 
lic credit; and, by its neceſſary operation, con- 
tribute to carry itſelf into execution. For the ad- 
vantages attending it being grounded entirely upon 
the old 3 per cent. ſtocks, few at ſuch a time would 
chuſe to ſell them, but many would be induced to 
buy; and, conſequently, their price would: be ad- 
vanced, contrary to the common effect of public 
loans.— n ſeem to me ann ſo un- 


(2) The converſion of; a 3 per cent. ſtoek into a 32 — cent. 
ſtock gives the ſame adrantags 3 in redeeming it, that the 
power of redeeming it at 854 for every 1001. would 
give. 


lions and a quarter of the latter ſtock in the ſame time, and 
therefore at the ſame expence, that it would redeem 100 mil- 
lions of the former. I ſuppoſe here the 3 per cents. paid at 
par; and this, I have before obſerved, will be found to be ne- 
ceſſary ſhould a time (ſcarcely the object of hope) ever come 
when government will ſet itſelf in earneſt and with any effect 
to pay the public debts. 


F | | ſpeakably 


A million per ann. ſurplus would 'redeem 114 mil- | 
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ſpeakably important, that I cannot but think it 
would be right to go to ſome extraordinary ex- 


pence, in making at leaſt one experiment of this 


kind. If, in conſequence of offering high terms 
in one trial for a ſmall ſum, ſuch an experiment 
ſhould ſucceed, it might be renewed on lower 
terms; and the way might be diſcovered of ma- 
naging; in the beſt manner, larger loans on the ſame 
plan. I cannot help thinking indeed, that it 
would be found that in this way great ſums might 
be raiſed without creating any new capitals, or 


making any addition to the public debts. I fancy, 


for inſtance, that few, when the 3 per cents. are 


about 78, would ſcruple to pay 251. for the con- 
verſion of 1001. THREE per cent. ſtock into a 100l. 


FOUR per cent. ſtock, provided this laſt ſtock was 
not to become redeemable till TyiRTY or FoRTY 


MILLIONS of our preſent debts have been diſ- 


charged: And ſuppoſing this true, money for pub- 
lic ſervices would be raiſed at 4 per cent. or at an 
intereſt nearly as low as poſſible ; and, at the ſame 
time, a ſum equal to the whole money advanced 


| would be ſaved. But were it neceſſary to take for 


ſuch a ſubſtitution 241. or even 231. (that is, to 
pay about 4 per cent. for money) the gain, if our 
debts are ever to be redeemed, would abundantly 


| overbalance the increaſed expence of intereſt, 


 ConrecTtions 
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Cornrerrons and Avprorons: 


TN Tux SzconD Ta ker; page 120, after tlie 
words Lent at 4 per cent. in 1746, charged on 
licences for retailing ſpirituous liguors, and reduced 
to 3 per cent. by 23d of George II. 1749, add, 
and conſiſting of old Exchequer Bills then cancelled 
and converted into a debt from. Government to the 
Bank, for which the Bank was allowed to add 10 ity 


capital an _ ſum by 19th George II. Ch. 6. 


In page 128, inſtead of the words, In 175 Ty 
certain Exchequer tallies and orders, amounting to 
129,750l. read, In 1751, the remainder of certain 
Exchequer tallies and orders charged on the duties on 
grought plate, and amounting to 129,7 50h. 


Page 136, line 17, inſtead of 1 758 read 1757, 


Page 137, line 24 from the bottom, for 
205,000]. read 21 5,000]. 


Page 139, for 175.7401,321, read 17.701, 324l. 


Page 144, after Exchequer Bills charged on a duty 
upon victuallers by 12th Geo. I. 1726, add, and after- 
_ wards by 16th Geo. II. 1743, charged on the duties 
on licences for retailing ſpirituous liquors. Now in- 
cluded in the Bank Capital by 19th Geo. II. Ch. 6. 
: Page 


F 


G 
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ot 14 36 © 

11] 38 Page 144; Note (5) after the words, In this 
„ account I have omitted a million Borrowed in 1734, 

| add, and half a million borrowed in 1736; becauſe 
theſe debts had for ſome time been in a Jixed courſe 
f redemption by the ſalt-duties. «.__ 
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: In page 145, line 2d, for 10. 639,793]. read 
10.739, 793l.—lbid. line roth, for 146.582, 4b 
read 146.682, 844l.— lb. line 12th, for 15. 63. l 
| £93" © 
read 15.739,7931.——lIbid. note, line 2c, or 


1.118,000]. read 1.2 18, oool. 
P. 147. For 146.382, 844l. read 146.682 $441. 


For 71.505,580l. read 71.605,580l. —And for 
10.639, 793. read 10.739, 798. = 
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